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: Evextwuenx we hear the same complaints amongst trading and commercial men. 
@nm all hands the dulness and scarcity of business, the want of buoyancy, lack of 
exdera, and absence of enterprise, are the constant theme of conversation. Many are 


the causes which may be assigned for this gloomy state of things. Not the least has 


berm the unsettled condition of the Continentyend notably the various and rapidly- 
succeeding phases of the Eastern Question, each bringing with it some menacing or 
peralyzing influence, and awakening—at least, until the Treaty of Berlin—appre- 
hensions of a more or less prolonged and general European war. Nor, since that 
eveut, have the prospects of permanent tranquillity been so bright, or even the cossa- 
thom of hostiiities so complete, as to restore commercial confidence or give an impetus 
totrade. Bat it is not depression, or stagnation even, which constitute the only or 


the chief grounds for general uneasiness. There is something even worse than these. 


There isa want of confidence in men no less than in events. There is « sense of 
imsecurity arising from the unsoundness of our commercial relations in many of the 
most important departments of our business life. Of late there has been not only 
mueh pressure and embarrassment in commercial circles, but much also of 

and of fraud; and the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank adds another to those 
many painful revelations of defective commercial morality which intensify the preva- 
lent alarm. That a failure on so gigantic a scale should be possible; that deceptions 


4 


shareholders will 
: will 


se astounding as those which the true balance-sheet of that concern has brought to 
light, should so long be entirely concealed,—is felt to be, if not a reflection on the 
‘aws by which banking is regulated, a proof that our banking system, as actually — 
eatried on, affords no adequate security either to shareholders or creditors. It is now 
made clear that for some years the balance-sheets of this bank have been so manipu- | 
Inte? as com to mislead the public. The bank had advanced much more 
lent to 
leas in 
in 
the 
the 
the 
un- 
amd the be absolutely ruinous. The bank, moreover, has issued 
ope ite legal circulation, and, but for the friendly action of 
_. tie ether Scottish banks, the note-holders would not have the protection which the 
Act of 1845 was intended to afford. The depositors also, notwithstanding the un- 
Hveited Hability of the shareholders, will probably sustain severe and irremediable 
fen Such events as these are caloulated to impress sll right-minded men with a 
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deep conviction of the fearful evils which, in commercial life, « a departare from 
integrity involves; and Christian men, in whom this conviction should be strongest, 


in the hands of God! This message has been telegraphed to the Home Government, 
whose reply, as we write, is hourly expected. According to the code prevalent 
amongst civilized states, Christian no less than Mohammedan, such a message is an 
insult, and an insult can be expiated only by bloodshed! The prospect thus opened 


up before us is dark in the extreme. Military preparations are being carried on 


with all vigour and alscrity ; but the finances of Indis are crippled, her people are 
over-taxed, and the question is not settled whether, should war ensue, England or 
India will have to pay the eost. On the assumption that the Viceroy’s policy, 


expecially in the despatch of the mission of Sir Neville Chamberlain, has all along 


however, still believed by some that the ruler of Cabul, unassisted by allies, will 
hardly venture on the risks and uncertainties of warfare with[the British Govern- 
ment. And that he will have allies is scarcely possible. Even if Russia be chargeable, 


in the matter of Cabul, with sinister designs, and for that very reason, she would not 
encourage the Ameer in a resistance to Great Britain which, in the event of his over- 


_ throw, would probably lead to the annexation of his kingdom by the British. 


The affaars of Burope, no less than those of Asia, still remain in a perturbed and 
agitated state. Bosnia is not yet completely pacified. The labours of the commis 
sion for the settlement of East Roumelia have hitherto been without result, and have 
to encounter the opposition of Turks, Russians, and Bulgarians alike. Austria and 
Healy are both passing through the doubts and uncertainties attendant on a change of 
debates, been enacted as law by the German. Parliament. These debates well repay 
perusal, and are ecurions illustrations of the state of parties in Germany, and the 
possible complications which may thence ensue. The opponents of the Act have suc- 
ceeded im limuting to two and a half years its period of operation; and other modifice- 
tions of importance in the measure, as first proposed, have also been adopted. 


As our readers know, there was last your much difference of opinion amongst 
Evangelical Churchmen as to whether they ought, or ought not, to attend Church 


; descend, so that owr commerce may net only be wide, bat established on the 
The apprehensions entertained of another Affghan war have been confirmed by 
the most recent intelligence from India. The Ameer, it is stated, has sent to the 
| Viceroy a defiant message, intimating that he may do his worst, and that the issue is 
| Britain should bear her share of the expense. But Englishmen may view the matter 
. differently ; and should yet fresh burdens be laid upon the nation, the public approval 
of a policy of annexation, or at least of occupation, which of late in some quarters | 
bas revived, may again show symptoms of decline. It is urged by many that if war 
is inevitable, it would be well at once to enter on if, and that a “short and sharp” 
; campaign is much to be preferred. It is contended by others that rash proceedings 
would be perilous; and that a brief delay, however distasteful to impatient officers, 
would be far better than the chance of a reverse. Should hostilities ensue, it is 
thought that much might be effected before and throughout the winter season, which, 
indeed, is winter only in the name. The Ameer’s army is said to number about 
— 
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Gongremes. The decision in the affirmative, to which the majority amongst then 
@ame, was considered to be justified by the result. The proceedings of the Congress 
of the present year will probably be regarded as stil] further confirming and esta- 
blishing thé conclusion then arrived at. The character of the recent Congress was 
very different from that of the assembly at Croydon. The atmosphere of Sheffield 
differs widely from that of the metropolis; the Evangelical party in that town are 
‘exceptionally strong; and the presidency of Archbishop Thomson was more dis- 
tasteful to the Ritualists than that of the Southern Primate. The gathering was 
much smaller than at Croydon, and the falling-off was chiefly in the ranks of the 
Romanizers ; hence the Evangelical meu bers of the Congress had thus far a coign of 
vantage, Their voices and their views were fully heard, and the President did not 
seruple freely and fully to express his sympathies in their direction. Whatever the 
resalt of this may be, and even should no appreciable resalt ensue, it is at least clear 
that if a Church Congress is to be a fair representation of the actual views 
in the Church, all parties must and should be represented. In estimating the rela- 
_ tive strength of the various schools of thought represented at Sheffield, it must be 
remembered that the idea of an annual Church Congress did not originate with 
Evangelicals, but was the outcome of revived activity in quite another school; and 
"that even now many, though not the majority, of Eyangelical Charchmen, may deem 
it right to stay away. The Ritualists, however, notwithstanding all drawbacks, 
mustered in considerable strength; and the choice of the Hon ©. L. Wood, an 
- advanced Ritualist, to represent the High Church party, must be regarded as signi- 
ficant. There are wide differences between the old High Churchmen and the modern 
Romanizers ; and the fact, if such it be, that the latter claim to represent the former, 
shows the advance the “ Anglo-Catholics” have made—their increase both in bold- 
; ness and in strength. The insidious, stealthy policy of former times is now exchanged 
for one more open and courageous ; and the successive triumphs they have won have 
enabled them to assume a tone which, if adopted years ago, would have crushed the 
movement at its outwet. It may now be doubtful whether Ritualism or 
tendencies are in any measure checked by the action of a Congress. Still, the greater 
boldness of those who uphold, in the name of the Church, unscriptural assumptions 
and pretensions should but stimulate to increased courage and renewed exertion _— 
those who, in the name of Christ, and for the sake of that liberty wherewith He 


takes people free, are determined to resist them. | 


' The themes discussed at the Church Congress have their bearing not only upon 

’ abstract truth and error—not merely upon polemics, properly so called—but also on 
¥ the concrete questions of the day. As in former years, so last monith, the attention 

_. of the assembly was not engaged on topics exclusively of a theological or écclesi- | 
astical complexion. One of the most importent points discussed was “ The Attitude ‘ 

of the Church towards Popular Literature and Recreations.” No subject could poe- 

sibly be of greater practical account. It was well that the avowedly “Catholic” 

views of the President of the English Church Union should have been so vigorously 

controverted. It was well that the President of the Congress should have denounced 

the practice of confession, and declared that to that practice Englishmen, as s nation, 

wever would submit. Bat it was also well that, on so vexed a question, and one 

withal so practical, as the extent to which Obristiens may or ought to conform 

te or protest against the pleasures and amusements of the world, some thought and 

time should be expended, if only as a means of ascertaining what, in coclesiastical 

cireles, is the prevailing sentiment and tone. We regret, as the result, to find that 

there is a strong current of opinion setting in in favour of those amusements which 
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by devout Christian men and women, in almost every country and age, have been 
regarded as incompatible with the life of God in the soul. The points chiefly con- 
tended for were that the acknowledged evils connected with these amusements, and 
expecially (as the chief amongst them) with the stage, might be abolished or ex- 
pelled, and the amusements themselves thereby made innocuous. It is hardly 
needful to observe that this point was not proved, even by the most ardent apologists 
and defenders of the stage within the Congress. The attempt to reform that institu- 
tion has often been made, but always with the same result. The abolition of the 
evils connected with the theatre, the race-course, and the ball-room, would do away 
with one chief ground for their existence. Their chief supporters will ever be 
amongst the worldly-minded and those indifferent if not hostile to religion. The 
more is it ground for regret that men occupying prominent religious and ecclesiastical 
positions should ever rank amongst their advocates. The question, what attitude 
should Christians assume towards these amusements, would best be answered by 


. inquiring, What attitade would be assumed towards them in the present day by our 


Lord and His aposties! That the views expressed on their behalf by certain speakers 


assembly, is a fact which all earnest Christians must deplore. 


classes by other sections of society, and of the increased exertions everywhere made 
to promote, by intellectual improvement, their advancement in the social scale, that 
bat few large gatherings ar@now convened to discuss important questions of the day 
without some meeting being specially reserved for them. At congresses and con- 
ferences, and the yearly sessions of almost all the great representative bodies of the 
country, the working men’s meeting is now an important part of the programme. 
The recent Congress at Sheffield presented no exception. There the working men's 


meeting was one of the most successful, and was so crowded that two “overflow” . 


gatherings had to be held, and the greatest interest was manifested by those present 
in the subjects which were brought before them. This is as it should be, and the 
facts demonstrate that there is no reason why the humbler sections of the community 
should not be brought to take an intelligent and lively part in all the great social 
and religious movements of the age. The more this is achieved the more closely will 
the various classes of society be drawn together, prejudices lessened, antipathies re- 
moved, and a better prospect open up before us for a settlement of those differences 
which still’ divide the commenity, and on an equiteble adjustment of which must 


While we write, the General Conference on Foreign Missions is being held 
the metropolis. As our readers know, this large and influential gathering—the 
second of its kind—owes its existence to a resolution passed in June, 1877, by a large 
number of gentlemen interested both in the extension of missionary work to regions 
hitherto unvisited by Gospel messengers, and in the more effective discharge of that 
work in fields already occupied. At Liverpool, in 1860, a conference, which sat for 
four days, and was composed of 120 members, drawn from all churches and societies 
engaged in missionary labours, had with great advantage, both to themselves and 
t> the cause of Christ throughout the world, discussed the then condition of affairs 
in relation to the fulfilment of our Saviour’s great commission to His disciples. The 
main object of the assembly was to compare notes, to gather information, and to draw 
practical conclusions; but every person present, and every society was left free to 
carry out those conclusions, as might seem best to the judgment and capacity of each. 
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Since that time missionary operations have been largely extended, and it was judged 

expedient that andther conference should meet, to review the present aspect of the | 
missionary field, and, in the words of the circular convening the assembly, “ to con-_ 
sult together as to whether they can combine their forces and increase them, so as to 

secure a larger range of Christian service among the heathen nations for that 

Lord whose kingdom they are anxious to establish.” Judging from the spirit of 

brotherly union and earnest Christian zeal which thus far has been exhibited by this 

second Conference, now in scssion, we may anticipate from it the most satisfactory — 
results. Many are the topics which are receiving its most careful and serious atten- 

tion, A review of the position already attained, of the agencies at work, of the — 
resources available, of the character of the native churches, and the strength and 


"The autumnal mestings of the Congregational and Baptist Unions this seesot 
have not lacked any of the interest and animation exhibited by those of previous 
yéars. They have been largely attended, influential, and practical, and marked 

re throughout by fraternal unity, no Jess than by Christian earnestness, fidelity, and 
zea). Buch diversities as they present may be regarded ss proofs of life—vigorous 
illustrations of that vitality which in the Christian Church throughout its various 


_ branches flows to all its true members from their living and exalted Head. The 
proceedings also evince the practical unity subsisting between these two large and 


Vices, which was in the ninth week from the outbreak of the epidemic, The deaths 


| tions for the relief of the distress continues to pour in from the more northern States, 
and all available resources are put in requisition. Our brethren in these plague- 


France has expired in the person of M. Dupanloup, the well-known 


kindred Evangelical denominations. 

The fearful visitation which has done such deadly work in the south of the 
United States still continued, with a t abatement, at the date of our last ad- 

Cl Juring tr week Were 0O/, and those a 
records of the pestilence are one continuous narrative of suffering and death, relieved, 
however, by the noble self-sacrifice of physicians, nurses, and the ministers of Him 
who, when on earth, himself healed the sick and comforted tie sorrowful, and whose 
devoted servants esteem it their pririlege, no less than their obligation, to follow in 
His steps. Great mortality has prevailed amongst those who have come from the 
North to fill offices vacated by the deaths of those by whom they formerly were filled. 
earnest and importunate of our prayers. The yellow fever is indeed « terrible 
calamity ; and European Obristians will be glad when they can be assured, on good 

, that the crisis of the has passed. 

Ch 
Bishop of Orleans, He was the only man who, to translate the w 
Protestant Christianieme au XIXe Sidcle, still “ preserved in himself something of 
the loftiest traditions of the French episcopate.” But he was one of the Jeaders of 
the opposition in the Vatican Council; and though be afterwards submitted so far as 
to accept the dogma against which he had eontended, he was never forgiven by the 
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Hence M. Louis Veuillot of the Uniews 
treats the memory of the deceased prelate with such disrespect as even to call forth a 
rebuke from the Protestant journalist already quoted. Yet Bishop Dupanioup's 
services to the Roman Catholic Church, from a political point of view, have been 
considerable. He was an able writer, as well as a talented debater, thoroughly 
versed in controversy of every kind ; equally st home in the pulpit, the Academy, 
and the Senate, of which last body he was a permanent member. One of the most 
determined and persevering enemies of the French repablic, it is not fiegoetten 
that he was an Italian by birth, having first seen the light at St. Felix, in Savoy. 
He was nearly seventy-seven years of age, and for thirty years a bishop. | 
THE STRENGTH OF THE CHURCH.* 
BY THE LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. — 

Tut promise, “ He will show you things to come,” amounts to this: "He will erento 
im your minds so vivid a perception of the realities of eternity as to make them 
exercise a constraining influence over the life and conversation. He will show — 
you things to come, enabling you to look within the veil, and receive an impression 
from things in the far distance as if in the near present. We witness in the lives 
of apostles and confessors a verification of this promise. What else could have made 
these men who aforetime were so timid at the approach of danger, and so dull of 
apprehension, become so devoid of fear and quick of apprehension? What else could 
have borne them so triumphantly to reproach and toil ; to suffering, shame, and death 
itself for Christ’s sake? Nor need we confine ourselves to the case of apostles and 
martyrs in earlier times. Have we not an exemplification of the same truth in every 
igg member of Christ's Church militant here on earth? Yes, in the life of every 
all who in every renk and condition bave been led to discern the 
deformity of sin and the beauty of holiness ; te take up the cross and follow Christ ; 
to fight the good fight of faith, and by patient continuance in well-doing to seek for 
glory, honour, and immortality—we may find a fresh fulfilment im the promise, “ He 
will show you things to come.” * 

How glorious then js the office of God the Holy Ghost in behalf of the Church ! 
He comes as the promised Comforter proceeding from the Father and the Son to | 
abide for ever with the redeemed. He comes as the Spirit of Truth to detect what 
is false, to reveal what is true. It is by the truth men are to be sanctified, separated 
from sin to holiness ; rendered meet for the inheritance of the saints in light. Our 
Lord preyed for Hie disciples, “Sanctify them through thy truth; thy Word is 
truth.” Truth is then the instrument of sanctification. The Spirit is the Agent 
who makes the instrument effectual. Long hes the earth groaned beneath the 
tyranny of the evil one ; his efforts are unceasing in the world at large, in the sacred 
enclosure of the Church. There is one power by which his sophistries may be 


-detected, his wiles withstood, his malice defeated. It is not the power of human 
wisdom, it is not the might of human intellect, # is not the dkill of aman reason. 
“Not by might, nor by power, but. my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” The 
_ greatest peril to the Church at large, or to individual members of the Church, arises 


from persistent opposition to the influence of the Holy Spirit. Let history speak. 
He was withstood by the men of the antediluvian world, and mark the restlt: 
“God said, My Spirit shall not always strive with man.” The resistance was pro- 
longed, and the set period of opportunity passed away, and the world that then ‘was, 
being overflowed with ‘water, perished. He was resisted by the Jews both before 


and after the coming of our Lord. The proto-martyr Stephen testified against them, 


© From « Sermon, preached before the Charch Congress at Sheffield, October 1, 1878. 
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- do always resist the Holy Ghost ; os your fathers did, 20 de ye.” The desola- 
the prolonged dispersion of the Jews, their oxide and cslamition in 
every corner of the globe for eighteen centaries past, prociaim the result. 

Men and brethren, may He not be grieved, may He not be résisted and pro- 
voked by ourselves ? He is the Spirit of Truth; every wilful leaning to error, 


every 

Him. He is the of Holiness ; every deviation from purity in life or doctrine 

He is the Spirit of Unity and Concord; every 

breach of anutual charity, all needless strife and division, whatsoever is foreign to 

brotherly kindness amongst professing disciples of Ohrist, is « provocation to the 

Spirit. We have need to pray earnestly for large outpouring of His gracious 

influence. Who can estimate the effect on the Church and on the world were there 
to come in these last days such « baptism of the Holy Ghost! The parched desert | 


peace, and things wherewith one may edify another. The strength of the Ohurch, 
the strength of each member of Christ's mystical body, lies in the felt presence of the 
Lord God the Spirit. ; 


would become a fruitful field; the wil d bles 
Church would rise with renewed energy to ber lofty 
: apostles of old. This would cause to cease unseemly contention about matters 
FRANCE. 
[From our own Correspondent. } one side, while their evangelist distributes 
Paris, October 18, 1878. thousands on the other. On the heights of 
EVANGELICAL EFFORT AT THE PARIS the Trocadero, on the country side of the Ex- ’ 
hibition, is the Salle Evangéligus, flanked by 
the hospitable kiosks, whose distzibutions are 
unique for variety and quantity. The Bible 
Stand Kiosk has given hospitality to theScotcb, - 
than a thousand Bibles and Testaments have 
been sold per month; while since the opening 
above 1,000,000 Gospels in French, about 
150,000 in twenty-two different languages, 
prise was Wor arried on | and 200,000 Scripture cards and leaflets have 
also in the interior of the Palace, where its been distributed. Many of these leaflets were 
giass case exhibits open Bibles in the many those of the Religious Tract Society, and 
languages (above 200) into which the Scrip- many of the cards were from Manchester. 
tures are translated. It is a continuous testi-| The Monthly Tract Kiosk has distributed 
mony to the living power of the Gospel of God ; speedily not only above 1,100,000 tracts and 
and portions boand in neat solid cloth are in- 85,000 wall sheets of its own, but 20,000 
cessantly finding their quiet way to thousands tracts on Sabbath observance from New York, 
of places and tens of thousands of families. 40,000 “ Waddington ” tracts, above 100,000 
The Religious Tract Society hes its remark- tracts from the Pazis Tract Society, 80,000 
able glass ease, opening out like a Look, exhi- Publications Populaire, 37,000 illuminated 
biting its wonderful many-tougued prodac- Manchester text cards, 5,000 Almanachs de 
tions, with well-filled “Take one” pockets, Ams dela Maison, 10,000 Amis de la Maison 
from which the public help themselves on and Rayons de Soleil, 2,000 Owvriors Frangais, 
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In spite of all differences, there was @ curious: 
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| of a cast-iron uniformity, 
| mt, and have doctrihal | 
st cease to exist. 
, Congress was addressed 
| (Archdeacon of Mid- 
| br. Sanday, the Rev. Gil- 
elson, and others, Mr. 
applanse, that he did not 
ishman did himeelf or his 
by reviling public autho- 
d, it was not persecution, 
keep within those limits 
sworn and then signed 
m. and Rev. W. H. Fre- 
Bryanstone Square) ven- 
mn the Church Congress, se 
ald be made of that vast 
‘ian brethren, rightly se . 
ald not have been called 
nm Nonconformist members 
to minister | ing up among them a sense of social wrong 
was by the | and alienation most painful to consider. .Re- | 
uprehensive- | gelical party of the Church of England held 
comprehend | sodear, Other matters, of outside order, occu- 
system of | pied a secondary position.—Mr. Layman (for- 
t number of | merly churchwarden at St. Alban’s, Holborn) 
rs pn pointed out that in s book called_the “ Guide 
‘comprehen- | to the Parish Church,” by the Bishop of Car- 
siveness he believed to be a peculiar charac- 
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